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what is needed, and they are slow. 

Before the elections serious criti- 
cism of the government was ex- 
pressed openly among the intellectu- 
als and middle class, and secretly 
within the outlawed Communist 
party, the Tudeh. Then various poli- 
tical groups emerged, chiefly among 
admirers of Mossadegh. He himself 
is in retirement, but the renewal of 
his popularity brought his National 
Front party back under the aegis of 
his particular followers. The Toilers 
party, which seeks to attract indus- 
trial workers but is more successful 
among the middle class, has also re- 


emerged as a nationalist but strong- 
ly anti-Communist group led by its 
original founder, Dr. Mosaffer Bag- 


hai, professor of moral philosophy at 
the University of Tehran. To his 
admirers, Dr. Baghai is an honest 
and courageous man, but to his de- 
tractors, nothing more than an op- 
portunist. After the elections he was 
arrested for his pre-election activities. 


Dwindling Foreign Reserves 


Although Iran’s large income from 
oil is paid in foreign currency, its 
foreign exchange reserves have al- 
most vanished because of excessive 
imports. First, credit inflation has 
grown and the country has devel- 
oped an insatiable appetite for im- 
ported consumer goods, such as 
radios, electric appliances and auto- 
mobiles. Secondly, Iran has em- 
barked on important economic de- 
velopments, including such long- 
range projects as dams and irrigation 
works, absolutely necessary for the 


future but costly in foreign currency 
today..Last but not least, military ex- 
penditures have risen so that they 
constitute a sizable percentage of the 
national budget, and these too are 
costly in terms of foreign funds. Iran 
has built up an enormous external 
debt, despite foreign aid. Now that 
emergency foreign loans are secured 
to tide the country over its present 
financial crisis, Iran has agreed to un- 
dertake a program of austerity and 
stabilization no matter how unpalata- 
ble it is. 


What of the Future? 


The numerous past occupations of 
Iran by Russia, both Tsarist and 
Communist, have not endeared that 
neighbor to Iran, and Moscow’s in- 
filtration and propaganda continue 
across the more than 1000 miles of 
common border of Iran with the 
U.S.S.R. Since the change of Iranian 
cabinet after the elections, however, 
there has been some lessening of the 
vituperative Russian radio attacks on 
Iran and of Iran’s return of blow for 
blow in its replies. Both countries are 
waiting to see what happens next. 
The new prime minister of Iran, Dr. 
Jafar Sharif-Imami, has said that his 
country wants “friendly relations 
with all our neighbors based on mu- 
tual respect,” but just how these rela- 
tions will develop, particularly con- 
cerning the U.S.S.R., will depend on 
factors outside as well as inside Iran. 
The break in diplomatic relations be- 
tween Iran and the United Arab Re- 
public over the Shah’s mention of 
Iran’s continued de facto recognition 
of Israel—not to speak of oil sales 


to that country, or of the age-old dis- 
like of the Iranians for the Arabs, 
who occupied Iran for so many cen- 
turies, and who are of a different 
racial background—augurs ill for 
Iranian acceptance of Nasser as a 
leader for any group of which Iran 
is a member. 
The national and international 
factors are far too many and compli- 
cated to allow anyone to see the fu- 
ture of Iran more than through a 
glass darkly, if at all. It is certain, 
however, that the winds of national- 
ism and neutralism are blowing 
strongly in the world and in the 
direction of those Iranians who be- 
lieve in “a plague o’ both your 
houses” of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Many still 


strongly pro-Western; many others 


Iranians are 
who dislike the Russians most in- 
tensely have come to regard Iran’s al- 
liance with the West as a liability. 
Others believe a change in Iran’s po- 
sition to one of military, economic 
and political neutralism would allow 
them to receive economic and techni- 
cal aid from both sides, unless, -f 
course, the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower for Africa becomes of 
general application, and all aid is 
channeled through the United Na- 
tions. In any case, there is a new na- 
tional emphasis in Iran today which 
makes its people more than ever 
eager to be the masters of their own 
destiny. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Indus Settlement: Good News for World 


Good news is hard to find these days, 
but the Indus river treaty signed by 
India and Pakistan on September 19 
is a bit of good news that looks bet- 
ter the more one studies it. 

The 


main tributary rivers, forms one of 


Indus river, with its five 
the great river systems of the world. 
Its annual flow of water is twice that 
of the Nile and three times that of 
the Tigris and Euphrates combined. 

All six main rivers of the system 
tise in the high Himalayas and flow 
through West Pakistan and north 
west India to the Arabian Sea. Over 
the past century a system of irriga- 
tion has been developed which now 
supports a population of about 40 
Pakistan 


million in India 


million in and about 10 
or one-tenth of the 
combined population of the two 
countries. At present some 30 million 
acres are irrigated by the Indus and 
under the plan an additional 30 mil 
lion will make this the largest irriga 
tion system in the world. 

Until the signing of the Indus 
river treaty there were two major 
problems about effective use of the 
system’s waters—one an engineering 
problem, the other a problem of poli 
tics and diplomacy. Hitherto the sys 


has 


from the flow of the six rivers com 


tem been developed entirely 
posing it, without reservoir storage. 
As a result the water supply has 
varied greatly, from season to season 
and year to year. The Indus river be 
came a political problem in 1947, 
when the Indian subcontinent was 
divided into the independent states 
of India and Pakistan, and the parti- 
tion line was drawn right across the 
Indus river system. Pakistan is at the 
mouth of the system, but India con- 
reaches of the six 


trols the upper 
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rivers. For 13 years there has been a 
bitter dispute between the two coun 
tries over a proper division of the 
water. 
But, in 1951, David E. 


thal, former chairman of our Ten 


Lilien 


nessee Valley Authority, wrote an 
Collier’ s 


which he suggested that if the two 


article in magazine in 
countries really wanted to settle thei: 
river dispute they should put their 
best technicians and engineers to 
work on a blueprint, and then try to 
obtain financial aid from the Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank). This 
article happened to come to the at 
tention of Mr. Eugene Black, presi 
dent of the World Bank, and shortly 
afterwards he bank’s 


“good offices” to both countries in 


offered the 


working out a settlement—an offer 


both accepted in 1952. 


Arduous Negotiations 


For eight years India and Pakistan 
have alternated between friendly and 
acrimonious negotiations over the 
Indus. A year and a half ago, with 
the World Bank’s help, the two 
countries accepted a general agree- 
ment on the division of the waters, 
and in 1959 they started drafting the 
September 19 treaty, which they 
signed in Karachi. 

The treaty allocates the waters of 
the three eastern branches of the 
river system to India, with certain 
exceptions. The waters of the sys 
tem’s three western rivers go to Paki 
stan, and India, through whose ter 
ritory they flow, agrees to let all the 
water from these branches reach its 
neighbor—again, with certain excep- 
tions. Pakistan, for its part, agrees to 


build over a ten-year period an irri 


gation system that will include eight 
link 
1 


length, which will 


canals of nearly 400 miles in 


transter water 
from the western rivers to areas In 
dia has agreed to irrigate by the east 
ern rivers; two storage dams; power 
stations with a capacity of more than 
300,000 kilowatts; 


wells to overcome waterlogging and 


and 2,500 tube 
salinity in irrigated areas. 


3ut a politico-diplomatic agree 


ment on how to divide the waters of 
the Indus was only part of the prob 
lem. The next question was, Who is 
With the World 


Bank taking the lead, six Western 


going to pay for it 


underwrite 
Aus 
tralia, Canada, West Germany, New 


Zealand, 


States. These nations are putting up 


nations have agreed to 


this billion dollar operation 


United 


Britain and the 


nearly two-thirds of the 
th 


money tor 
1e Indus project, while India and 
with the 
World Bank. 


settlement is a 


Pakistan contribute the rest, 
aid of a loan from 
The 


striking example of what can be ac 


Indus bas 


} 


complished in world affairs by per 


sistence, compromise, cooperation 
and good will. It took eight years, 


once negotiations had started, be 


cause of political suspicions and 


jealousies between the two countries. 


These, however, ave now been 


washed away—thanks not only to 
the vuod sense of India and Pakistan, 
but to the skill and vision of the 
World Bank, and the willingness of 
six Western nations to arrange for 
the necessary financing. 

In the Indus settlement India and 
Pakistan have shown a spirit of con 
ciliation that may facilitate a new 
approach to the issue which still di 
the issue of Kashmir. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. Foreign Policy: Debits and Credits 


In the midst of the two debates about 
United States foreign policy which 
are proceeding simultaneously—in 
the election campaign and in the 
United Nations General Assembly— 
we are apt to lose sight of this coun- 
try’s major achievements in world 
World War Il. Yet 
when we recall that the United States 
sought to maintain neutrality on the 


affairs since 


eve of that war, and entered it more 
than two years after its outbreak, our 
far-reaching and variegated partici- 
the 
which has been developing during 
the past 15 years does great credit to 
the American people and to the two 
political parties which have held of- 
fice in that period. 


pation in world community 


The United States can take non- 
partisan pride in having played sev- 
eral roles—the roles of leader of the 
free world, opponent of colonialism, 
generous giver of aid and, more re- 
cently, 


friend to underdeveloped 


countries and vigorous supporter of 
the UN. 

Leader of Free World. The United 
States, setting aside George Wash- 
ington’s injunction against entan- 
gling alliances, has entered into three 
alliances—NATO, SEATO and 
CENTO—organized to defend non- 
Communist countries against Com- 
munist aggression. The United 
States has given military aid to its 
allies totaling about $27 billion, and 
has had the satisfaction of preventing 
communism from spreading by mili- 
tary means outside the confines of 
the U.S.S.R., its Eastern European 
satellites, Communist China, North 
Korea and North Vietnam. At the 
same time, the United States has 
come to recognize that military alli- 
ances cannot contain the nonmilitary 
activities of the Communist powers. 


Opponent of Colonialism. The 
United States, deeply influenced by 
the revolt of the American colonies 
against Britain, has traditionally op- 
posed colonial rule of other peoples. 
Our anticolonialism, expressed dur- 
ing World War II in warm sympa- 
thy for the independence movements 
of Asian countries, notably India and 
Indonesia, appeared to falter in the 
1950’s—partly because some Ameri- 
cans feared that the struggle for free- 
dom might weaken our Western al- 
lies—Britain, France and Belgium; 
and partly because the upheavals 
which occurred in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America bore 
little resemblance to the American 
revolution. In spite of this temporary 
decline in anticolonial sentiment 
here, which aroused concern among 
non-Western peoples, the United 
States has welcomed the independ- 
ence of emerging nations which in 
Africa is taking place, to use the 
phrase of President Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, at the pace of a hur- 
Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev’s accusations of United States 
colonialism in the case of Puerto 
Rico have been firmly denied by 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marin and in 
the UN by the Philippines. Yet non- 
Western peoples have been troubled 
by United States reticence about 
the Algerian problem. 

Generous Aid Giver. The United 
States became aware soon after 
World War II that financial and 
technical 


ricane. Premier 


assistance was urgently 
needed, first, to assure the recovery 
of Western Europe and Japan and, 
later, to promote the development of 
underdeveloped countries, both those 
which had been living under colonial 
rule and those which had maintained 


their independence. Under the bi- 
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lateral Marshall Plan (our most bril- 
liantly conceived postwar measure) 
and the Point Four program, and 
through contributions to a wide va- 
riety of international organizations, 
from the UN technical assistance 
program and the World Bank to the 
Colombo plan, the United States has 
given nonmilitary aid which by 1960 
totaled about $60.5 billion. Criticism 
of this aid has ranged from com- 
plaints by some Americans that we 
were indulging in “globaloney” and 
were pouring money “down a rat- 
hole” to allegations abroad that Unit 
ed States loans, grants or gifts came 
“with strings attached” and con- 
tributed to inflation in the recipient 
countries. The administration of aid 
by Washington and by the recipient 
countries has also on occasion been 
under fire. It would be difficult, how 
ever, to exaggerate the value of aid 
which no other great power—not 
even the U.S.S.R.—has been in a suf- 
ficiently strong financial and techno- 
logical position to give on a compara- 
ble scale in starting many underde- 
veloped countries on the road toward 
modernization. 


Changes Under Way 

Friend to Developing Countries. 
Until recently the United States had 
been critical of those countries like 
India, Indonesia, Egypt, Yugoslavia 
and Ghana which chose to remain 
nonaligned in the global struggle be- 
tween the non-Communist and the 
Communist blocs, and in 1956 the 
late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, with India in mind, declared 
that “immoral.” 
Now, however, the United States 
has changed its mind about neutral- 
ism. It has accepted the fact that the 


neutralism was 


(Continued on page 32) 
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West Berlin 


Next Steps in 


town University, 


A study last summer of the Berlin 
situation on the spot and a careful 
perusal of pertinent speeches, notes 
and other pronouncements by vari- 
and leaders 


ous government party 


leave this writer with conclusions 
which call for certain attitudes and 
the the United 


actions on part of 


States and its allies. 


Mr. K’s Fear of Berlin 


Mr. Khrushchev’s ire concerning 
the existence of a free West Berlin 
should not be underestimated. In his 


horn 


view West Berlin is not just a t 
in the body politic of communism; 
it is a cancer. The only reliable cure 


The 


German Democratic Republic 


for cancer is radical surgery. 


(DDR), faithful ally and servant of 
Moscow, cannot hope to consolidate 
its hold over its subjects as long as 
the East Germans see in West Berlin 
anti-Communist evidence. This evi- 
dence ranges from attractive show 
windows and bright neon lights to 
obvious freedom of expression 
sidewalk 


newspapers, magazines and movies, 


on 
street cars, in cafés, in 
on radio and TV, at the theatre and 
political and trade union meetings 

and a vigorous religious life. The lo- 
cation in West Berlin of powerful 
German and American radio stations 
and even the existence of Western 
intelligence centers is not as damag- 
ing to Communist claims and pre- 
tensions as the simple everyday facts 
of Western life, which buoy anti- 
Communist hopes. As long as this 


Khrushchev 


will oppose a free West Berlin. 


situation persists, Mr. 


Mr. Khrushchev is also ambitious. 


Incorporation of West Berlin into the 
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DDR would give the Sov iet-bloc area 
its first “great city of the world,” of 
first-class rank politically and geo 
politically, located in the very center 
of Europe. Moscow may be a big 
city, but it is not Berlin or Paris. 
Since 1955 West Berlin has also re 
gained its status as West Germany’s 
largest industrial center. It is a vast 
powerhouse with humming factories 
manned by highly skilled workers 
and well-trained 


backed by well 


engineers, who are 
organized scientific 
research centers. The acquisition of 
these assets would be a great spur to 
the fulfillment of Communist eco 
nomic aims. 

At the same time, Mr. Khrushchev 
is a skillful politician. The Commu 
nist-run Socialist Unity party (SED) 
of the DDR has been taking orders 
from Moscow. But it has also tried 
to stick to the old Stalinist line and 
has been observed flirting with the 
Chinese Communists. Any capable 
political boss refuses to rely on force 
alone: he sees the necessity of hand 
ing out gifts and rewards. What bet 


gilt to 


Council of State Walter Ulbricht and 


ter Chairman of the new 
Premier Otto Grotewohl than a uni 
fied Berlin under SED control? 
Finally, Mr. Khrushchev is a dip 
lomat and a realist. In his struggle 
for Berlin he will use whatever meth 
ods promise the best results at the 
moment. Some will be hard, others 
will be softer. Apparent contradic 
tions will not bother him. He will 
explore all possibilities for advancing 
his aim and press toward his goal 


He 


will retract and withdraw wherever 


whenever success seems likely. 


and whenever opposition is too 


1960 


who now 


was chief of cultural 
attac 


by John Brown Mason 


Dr. Mason, former professor of government at George 


holds similar post at the 


newly established Orange County State College in Fuller 
ton, California, visited Berlin twice recently 


as guest ol 


the German government. The author of Hitler’s First 
Foes (Burgess Publishing Co., 1936) and The Danzig 
Dilemma (Stanford University 


1946), Dr. Mason 
relations in Berlin and acting cultural 
hé in Bonn, 1953-54 


Press, 


strong or the ground insufficiently 


prepared. He yields to realities and 
adjusts his measures and policies ac 


He will use 


where he thinks it will 


cordingly. brute force 


serve a pur 
pose and avoid t W he re the possible 
j 


gain might create a dangerous situa 


tion, 


War Unlikely— 


A war is not likely over Berlin be 
Khru 


should risk it. At best it 


cause there is no reason why 


shchev 


would be too costly, iny possible 


gain would be total t of propor 


tion to the losses the 


Soviet bloc in an at war, even if 


it were “victorious.” war over 
limited to 


In Khru 


ind the tide of 


the side Oo! 


Berlin would or cou 
brush-fire proportions. 
shchev’s view, time 


working on 


history are 
the U.S.S.R. 


Berlin is a top prize in any ideo 


logical war. If a capitalist simile may 


} } 


1] ‘ 
be used to describe a likely Commu 


prob ] 


nist conclusion, West Berlin is 
bly the spot in the world today where 


a Moscow victory would p: the 
small invest 
uble. The 


militarily 


highest dividends o 


ment of time an city 


cannot be (ex 


cep by the power ol deterrence ), 


and it can be easil iralyzed eco 


nomically. At the same time, the fall 


of free Berlin would lend itself to 


fantastic propaganda possibilities, un 
equalled anywher« would deal a 
stunning and demoralizing blow to 
the non-Communist world, whose 
would 


knoc k 


United States 


pronounceme€ nts ol 
look 


out the prestige of 


support 


then hollow. It would 


in particular, for a decade of repeated 
official and solemn promises to stand 
by West Berlin would be revealed as 
the mouthings of a paper tiger. No 
nation could then believe future 
American promises. 


—But Blockade Possible 


The West Berlin government does 
not rule out the possibility of an- 
other blockade. It has stockpiled 
food, medical supplies, fuel and raw 
materials sufficient to feed the entire 
population and keep people usefully 
employed for periods up to a full 
year. Excess goods produced during 
this period would be stored for ex- 
port at a later date. The stockpiles 
would prevent Berlin from being 
knocked out overnight, and the 
population would remain confident. 

During this period additional sup- 
plies would be flown in and, in gen- 
eral, access would be maintained to 
the free world. There would be time 
for developing diplomatic initiative 
for a peaceful settlement of the con- 
flict and for informing world opinion 
of the issues at stake. Possibly, the 
very existence of the stockpiles would 
prevent the imposition of a blockade 
because it would not be effective. 

However, if there should be an- 
other blockade, two important prob- 
lems may arise. Modern electronic 
devices could probably divert airlift 
planes from the narrow channels of 
the three air corridors from Frank- 
furt, Munich and Hamburg so that 
they could be forced down, shot at 
or shot down for “illegally” entering 
DDR air space outside the air corri- 
dors. Second, the question has been 
raised whether the well-fed Berliners 
of today would show the same high 
degree of morale for as long a time 
as the lean and unspoiled Berliners 
of 1948 who were willing and able 
to exist on dried potatoes, powdered 
milk and the like. It may also be of 
psychological importance that the 
Berliners of the earlier period were 


filled with a profound fury against 
the Soviet soldiers who had raped 
and robbed their way through the 
city’s streets and houses, an experi- 
ence known to the young Berliners 
of today only through books. 

The real danger facing West Ber- 
lin is paralysis by slow economic 
strangulation. This paralysis could 
be accomplished by a variety of 
measures, applied separately from 
time to time, with cumulative effects. 
Such actions would include higher 
tolls for freight and passengers on 
the Autobahn through the 110 miles 
of DDR territory;‘ increasing num- 
bers of rigid and unreasonable in- 
spections of “papers” identifying 
freight, drivers, passengers and vehi- 
cles; refusal to allow passage, delays 
of trains, trucks and cars on some 
pretext or another; closing of high- 
way and railway bridges for “re- 
pairs”; threats to planes and their 
human cargo, arbitrary arrests of 
West Germans traveling through the 
DDR, and so forth. 


Paralysis Real Danger 


Such measures would be designed 
to scare away private investment 
capital now attracted to Berlin by 
Bonn government-granted financial 
advantages and induce the flight of 
such capital already deposited in Ber- 
lin banks; prevent the filling of 
orders for industrial products or dis- 
courage them by making their de- 
livery date at best uncertain; promote 
unemployment; tempt ambitious and 
rising young managers, engineers, 
scientists, technicians and others of 
promise to look for greener pastures; 
scare the fainthearted into leaving; 
cause dissatisfaction in West Ger- 
many over the high and rising finan- 
cial cost of holding Berlin; and wear 
out the people of Berlin and West 
Germany by the use of frequent 
threats, uncertainties and interna- 
tional crises of a serious character. 

True, of course, the Bonn govern- 
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ment could assume the cost of the 
higher tolls (as it does now) and in- 
crease tax differentials and other fi- 
nancial advantages for doing busi- 
ness in Berlin. But Bonn would not 
be able to prevent arbitrary arrests 
and detentions or to take reprisals of 
an economic or other nature that 
would seriously affect the economy 
or welfare of the DDR. It could stop 
exports to East Germany, but these 
might be supplied by other countries 
if they put business above political 
considerations. East Germany could, 
in any case, exist for some time with- 
out West German goods. The United 
States could also continue and even 
increase its financial contributions to 
the Berlin economy but its efforts 
would be no more rewarding than 
those of Bonn. 

Undoubtedly, the DDR would also 
see to it that its economic strangula- 
tion measures would never appear 
drastic, never severe enough to pro- 
voke heavy retaliation or counter- 
pressure (where it might be possi- 
ble) or cause lasting world attention 
and concern over the Berlin situa- 
tion. The final result could be deadly, 
but it would come after an extended 
period of time. People and cities can 
die slowly as well as suddenly. And 
for DDR purposes the near-strangu- 
lation of Berlin would be greatly 
preferable to its death. After all, 
East Germany wants to inherit the 
capable workers as well as the mas- 
sive machines, and the managers, en- 
gineers and scientists as well as the 
splendid factory and office buildings. 

Taking an over-all view of the 
Berlin situation, a number of conclu- 
sions seem to follow which need to 
be considered and translated into ac- 
tion. They fall into two categories— 
negative and positive. 

The United States cannot do the 
following: 

1. Sacrifice the political and per- 
sonal freedom and security of 2.25 
million Berliners who have given the 
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world an example of courageous and 
persistent opposition to the forced 
expansion of Communist rule. 

2. Tell the werld that a decade of 
solemn American protestations and 
promises, means nothing when con- 
fronted with strong Soviet pressure. 

3. Invite all kinds of future Soviet 
demands and threats by yielding 
over the Berlin situation, in which 
the legal and moral right as well as 
the political will of the local popula- 
tion is clearly on its side. Surrender 
of Berlin would eventually force sur- 
render anywhere and everywhere. 

4. Substitute rigidity for firmness. 
Firmness is concerned with sub- 
stance, rigidity with form. Both ob- 
ligations and rights can be subject to 
new interpretations in international 
as well as in domestic situations. 
Much depends on whether condi- 
tions have changed materially. The 
main purpose of the Allied presence 
in West Berlin is to safeguard the 
basic rights of the people to whom 
we are firmly obligated with regard 
to the protection of their human, 
political and legal rights; it is not to 
perpetuate occupation rights as such. 
The question must be examined, for 
instance, whether the basic rights of 
the Berliners can be safeguarded as 
well by foreign troops under joint 
United Nations control (with safe 
Berlin) 
American, British and French con- 


access to as by separate 
tingents (with periods of uncertain 
access). To underline the importance 
of a possible UN force in Berlin, 
American troops would have to be 
included, indicating the vital interest 
of the United States and maintaining 
a psychological boost to the Ber- 
liners. 

5. Confuse flexibility of policy with 
softness. Basic points must be held 
onto, with strength and persistence. 
But we must also know which points 
are basic and which are contingent. 

The United States can and should 
do the following: 
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1. Examine the question of legiti- 
mate Soviet-bloc security require- 
ments, physical and psychological, 
against the dreaded possibility of a 
future rise of German militarism, 
Nazism and the spirit of revenge. 
Both Soviet bloc and free nations 
share a common interest in this ques- 
tion. To prevent the appearance of 
singling out Germany as the poten- 
tial disturber of the peace—which 
would only play into the hands of 
German nationalist rabble-rousers 
a number of nations, both Western 
and Eastern, might agree on guaran- 
tees and provisions for mutual as 
sistance. The closely related problem 
of restrictions on nuclear armaments 
could be tied in with the “defense” 
treaties. 

2. Examine the question of Ger- 
many’s eastern borders. It is highly 
unrealistic to expect Warsaw to re- 


turn to Germany the “territories un 


der Polish administration.” No Po- 
lish government would be able to 
make such a step acceptable either 
to its people or to its allies. The 
Bonn government has already stated 
that it would not seek a revision of 
the Oder-Neisse line by force. This 
West German statement of policy 
could be formalized in treaty form, 
as a contribution to the relaxation of 
tensions. Czechoslovakia needs and 
should have a similar assurance with 
regard to its Sudeten territory. 


3. Use some or all 


of the various 
possibilities listed above, and proba- 
bly others, as bargaining points in 
the diplomatic exchange of guid pro 
quo. Their value for bargaining pur- 
poses changes with developments, 
and sometimes evaporates when 
overlooked too long. 

4. Urge West German diplomatic 
relations with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and other members of the So- 
viet bloc. Today, according to Bonn, 
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countries is the official stumbling 
block to recognition. Bonn, however, 
maintains diplomatic relations with 
Moscow, which not only recognizes 
the DDR but created it. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer took this step be- 
cause of the importance to West Ger- 
many of relations with the U.S.S.R. 
Other Germans, including members 
of his Foreign Office, strongly urge 
that the same reasoning applies to 
the desirability of establishing diplo- 
matic relations with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the other Communist 


states of Eastern Europe. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: Decuments 
on the Status of Berlin 1944-59, O. M. von 
der Gablentz, ed. (R. Oldenbourg for the 
Research Institute of the German Foreign 
Policy Association, Munich, 1959), is in- 
dispensable for the study of Berlin prob- 
lems, both local and international; Berlin— 
Pivot of German Destiny, trans. by Charles 
B. Robson, ed. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960), written by 
American and German professors at Ber- 
lin’s Free University; and W. Phillips 
Davison, The Berlin Blockade: A Study in 
Cold War Politics (Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1958). 
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(Continued from page 28) 
newly independent countries, beset 
with crushing political, economic 
and social problems, are not in a 
position to engage in military alli- 
ances and want to have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with both blocs for 
trade and aid. President Eisenhower 
made clear in his address to the UN 
General Assembly on September 22 
that the United States would not 


seek the alliance of emerging African 
countries. Presenting this country’s 
new program for Africa, he offered 
to channel our’ financial and eco- 
nomic aid through the UN and other 
international agencies, and, if mili- 
tary aid is required, to give it only 
under the aegis of the UN. The aim 
is to avoid intervention by any great 
power such as had threatened to oc- 
cur in the Congo. 
Supporter of UN. The United 
States had taken the lead during 
World War II in urging the creation 
of an international organization 
when peace came, and in 1945 at 
San Francisco set the stage for the 
UN. Many 
Americans, however, have felt over 
the years that the United States, 
divided, like other 
tween the desire to promote its na- 
tional interests and the hope of build- 
ing an effective world community, 


establishment of the 


countries, be- 


has not always given the UN the 
wholehearted support it needed to 
become genuinely effective. 

In his September 22 address Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pledged unquali- 
fied support to the UN, and during 
the historic debate about the role of 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, at a time when the U.S.S.R. 
strove to weaken the newly expanded 
power of the UN, the United States 
unequivocally backed the secretary- 
general. The United States has come 
to see that the best way to prevent 


the Communist powers from inter- 
vening in the affairs of emerging na- 
tions in Africa is to abstain from uni- 
lateral action, and to entrust the UN 
with such financial, technical and, 
if need be, military resources as are 
required by the international organi- 
zation, where the small countries can 
make their views heard on the same 
basis as the great powers. Now the 
question will arise whether the de- 
cision taken by the United States 
regarding Africa should not also be 
applied to other areas where the 
power struggle between the two 
great blocs goes on apace—in Asia, 
the Middle East and even Latin 
America. 

In the past 15 years enlightened 
leaders of both political parties have 
opposed communism, urged the end 
of colonialism, backed foreign aid, 
shown understanding for the aspira- 
tions of neutralists and sought to 
give more effective backing to the 
UN. Whichever party wins the elec- 
tion will have to review foreign 
policy and look ahead to new ideas— 
not because of partisan considera- 
tions, but because rapidly changing 
events prompt and will continue to 
prompt changes in our own attitudes 
toward the rest of the world. To such 
review the new realism displayed in 
President Eisenhower’s address will 
be a useful guide. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


(The second of two articles.) 
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